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Your Honorary Editor writes 
a letter to his readers 


Hello Mouseketeers! As you know from my life 
story which appeared in the first issue of the 
Mickey Mouse Club Magazine, I’ve always been 
a modest mouse. I just can’t help bragging a 
little bit, however, about the wonderful response 
we had on the first issue of our magazine. We 
certainly thank everyone for all the kind words, 
and you can be sure that we are all going to do 
our best to make the magazine even better in 
the months to come. 


Now, Mouseketeers, here’s one thing I want you 
always to remember: If there hadn’t been a 
Mickey Mouse Club Television Show, there 
wouldn’t be a Mickey Mouse Club Magazine. 


As you watch our show, stop and think once in 
a while about what a marvelous thing television 
is. It certainly is thrilling to us to be able to 
come into your home every day and entertain 
you. But remember, if it were not for the fine 
American business firms whose products are 
advertised on our show, all this would not have 
happened. It is through their help and the help 
of the ABC television network that we can visit 
you each day. So listen to the messages brought 
to you by our sponsors which you will find 
listed in the next column. 





These are the business firms who through their 
sponsorship are making the Mickey Mouse Club 
Television Show possible: 













Am-Par Records, Inc. 

Armour and Co. 

Bristol-Myers Co. 

Campbell Soup Co. 

Carnation Company 

The Coca-Cola Co. 

General Mills, Inc. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
Lettuce, Inc. 

Mars, Inc. 

Mattel, Inc. 

Miles Laboratories, Inc. 
Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing Co. 
Morton Salt Co. 

The SOS Company 

TV Time Foods 

Vick Chemical Co. 

The Welch Grape Juice Co., Inc. 


That’s about all for now, Mouseketeers. Hope 
you enjoy this new issue of the magazine. 


Your friend, 


Mickey Moude- 
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Spin and Marty of Mickey Mouse Club television 
fame appear on the cover of this issue in a fine 
color shot taken by Disney photographer Don 
English. Spin is pointing out to Marty the short- 
est way back to Triple R Ranch following a ride 
through the back country. For an interesting 
sketch about Tim Considine who plays the part 
of Spin, and about David Stollery who enacts the 
role of Marty, turn to page 43 of this issue. 








MOUSEKETEER PETS 


LITTLE SHADOW 

I have two toy fox terriers and a 
parakeet. The biggest dog, Bambi, is 
pure white with a black nose and 
brown eyes. Since I made Corky and 
White Shadow we have been calling her 
Little Shadow. She has a little black 
and white puppy named Tee-wee. 

My parakeet is a very pretty ice blue 
and is a real little show-off. However, 
we don’t have a name for him, and I 
would like to know if the Mouseketeers 
out in the audience would like to help 
me name him. 

DARLENE GILLESPIE 
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MIKKI MOUSE AND PALS 
Cindy is my four-year-old Cocker 
spaniel and Bubbles is my cat, the 
toughest Tom cat in the neighborhood. 
I also have a little puppy which 
someone abandoned in front of our 
home on October 3rd, the day the 
Mickey Mouse Club program started. 
I decided to name her Mikki Mouse, 
after you know who. 
—CUBBY O'BRIEN 
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POETRY 


Ode to a Toothpaste Tube 
Poor little tube of toothpaste, 
To me you're quite a riddle— 
Instead of pushing from the end 
‘They squeeze you in the middle. 


I Object! 
Oh! Little alarm clock 
Why are you always ringing? 
Instead of waking with a bang 
We'd rather hear you singing. 


Survival 
Poor little rusty tin can 
Looks rather worn and beaten 
For what he used to have inside 
Someone has taken and eaten. 
—DENNIS DAY 


MOUSEKECHATTER 


Notes, rhymes and riddles from Walt Disney’s Mouseketeers 





Annette and her dog Candy 


A NOTE FROM ANNETTE 


To all my wonderful 
Mouseketeer friends: 


The editors of the Mickey Mouse 
Club Magazine say that they have lots 
of letters asking for a snapshot of me. 
I gave them this snapshot to publish 
in the magazine because it’s one of my 
favorites. 


The dog in the picture is my dog 
Candy. She’s a Pomeranian. I named 
her that because she’ll do all kinds of 
tricks to get a piece of candy. She’s an 
excellent watchdog and playmate. She’s 
three years old. 


Your friend, 
ANNETTE FUNICELLO 
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MOUSEKERIDDLES 


Hey diddle-diddle 

It’s a Mousekeriddle 

So, put on your thinking caps— 

Pay close attention 

To the clues we mention 

And you'll get the answers—perhaps! 


Although I have a carriage 

I do not gad about 

I stay home with my paper 
And get some letters out. 

I like my secretary, 

I’m just her type as well 

And when we work together 
She really rings the bell. 
Although I have a set of keys, 
This may be quite a shock; 
There is no door in all the world 
That my keys will unlock. 


What am I? 
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Now I am very little 

And skinny as can be— 
However, I am mighty sharp 
And folks get stuck on me! 

Oh, why won't folks stop pounding me? 
I wish that I were dead 

For every time I turn around 
They hit me on the head! 
Sometimes when they get angry, 
As angry as can be, 

They often tell each other 

To go and sit on me! 


What am I? 
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Although I’m not a baby 

A crib is where I stay 

And I am very fond of 

The State of Ioway. 

Now I’m not in the army— 
In fact, I never was. 

But I produce more “kernels” 
Than West Point ever does. 
I’m tall and I am slender 

But still, the “husky” type— 
And I am sometimes made into 
A certain kind of pipe. 

What am I? 
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by Dick Huemer 







It’s the year 30,000 B.C. The caveman artist has just fin- 
ished a drawing on the wall of his cave. It is a picture of an 
animal running. He wishes he could make it really run. But 
how can he? Then his small son, who has been eagerly watch- 
ing, makes a suggestion: ‘‘How’s about putting some more legs 
on the drawing, hey Pop?” 

So, to oblige his boy, the father does paint another set of 
legs on the boar. And it does give more of a feeling of movement. 

But Junior can’t help thinking how nice it would be if that 
old animal really would go running around that old wall. He 
doesn’t know it, but he is wishing for the animated cartoon. 

In the year 2000 B.C., or only about four thousand years 
ago, an Egyptian artist tries to make a still drawing give the 
feeling of life. It’s not bad either, for it looks like something 
that hasn’t been invented yet—a strip of motion picture film. 

Little Rameses, the artist’s son, blinks his eyes and looks 
quickly from one drawing to another. And he is overjoyed 
because it looks as though the wrestlers are actually wrestling. 
But, of course, he knows he is only imagining it. And so he 
sighs and like the little cave boy, wishes those still pictures 
could really move. 
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The Thaumatrope 


The Zoetrope or “wheel of life”” 





In France, in the year 1842, a little boy plays with 
a new toy. It is a disk on a stick and is called a 
Thaumatrope. Each side of the disk has a different 
picture on it. When he twirls the disk, the boy sees 
both pictures at once. This is because his eye can’t 
forget one picture while it is seeing another one. 

Because of this strange memory trait of the human 
eye, it will someday be possible to see pictures and 
photographs come to life. Yes, someday there will 
be something wonderful called ‘‘motion pictures.” 
But it is a long way off. 

Incidentally, you can make a Thaumatrope yourself. 
Cut two round disks out of cardboard. Draw a silhou- 
ette bird on one. On the other draw his cage. Paste them 
back to back with a round dowel stick running between 
them. When you twirl the stick rapidly, the bird will 
appear to be in his cage. 

Years later, another small boy is given a device 
that makes drawings go through honest-to-goodness 
actions. It is called a Zoetrope or “wheel of life.” 


And strangely enough, the drawings that fit inside 
this wheel of life are in strip form, very much like 
the Egyptian painting of so long ago. The spinning 
drum and the slits through which the boy looks work 
on the eye’s memory. The drawings, as if by magic, 
seem to come alive. 

The little boy is satisfied with his toy and never 
tires of changing the strips of paper, so that he can 
see a number of different characters moving. 

It isn’t difficult to make a Zoetrope. Make a circular 
cardboard drum to fit on your record player turntable. 
Cut slits spaced evenly (about two inches apart). Make 
a series of action drawings of a bouncing ball or some 
other simple action, on a narrow strip to fit inside the 
drum. Place the drawing strip, with pictures facing 


inward and below the slits. Then twirl the turntable and 
look through the slits. The drawings will come to life. 

Finally, in the early part of this century, a boy 
finds what is called a “flip book” in the ashes of a 
burned drug store. He flips it and is enchanted, for 
before his eyes he sees photographs of two prize- 
fighters, skipping and swinging at each other. He 
takes it home to show to his father. 

His father happens to be Winsor McCay, the 
famous newspaper cartoonist. On the back of the flip 
book, on the blank pages, McCay makes drawings 
for his son that really move. He animates Little Nemo, 
one of the first animated cartoon characters, and later 
actually produces one of the first and most famous 
early animated cartoons, Gertie the Dinosaur. 





At last, through motion pictures, the animated cartoon 


is a reality. The progressive drawings are on strips of cellu- 
loid or film. Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck play and 
dance on the screen. Elaborate, full-length cartoon pic- 


tures like Fantasia delight millions. 


Now a boy can really watch drawings move. He can 
even make his own animated cartoons with the help of a 
Walt Disney Animation Kit available through the Art 
Corner at Disneyland. This kit of equipment and instruc- 
tions was developed by Walt Disney because boys and 


girls everywhere asked how to “make them move.” 


To see Mickey move, 
hold page 5 over this 
page, then quickly flip 
page 5 up and down. 





BRAVE HEROES anp 
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He can fly, and loves to fight This rabbit travels light so he “Who's afraid of the You Know What?” they sing, 
What wicked buccaneer on sight? — Outruns which villains easily? And their gay music makes the rafters ring. 


trange as it seems, villains are a neces- 

sary evil. For after all, what would 
the hero of a story have to do if there 
were no scoundrels to overcome? And 
that’s why we’ve printed these pictures 
of your old friends, along with a collec- 
tion of rogues and rascals. On these pages 
are eight drawings of heroes and hero- 
ines, each marked with a letter. If you 
look closely, you’ll find just as many vil- 
lains, each marked with a number. So 
glance over these interesting characters 
and see if, by combining the letters and 
the numbers, you can match the pairs 
who came to grips in cartoon dramas. 
You’ll find the answers on page 42. 





This hunter’s gun is but a toy. When this lad dons a trusty gun 
What soon will terrify the boy? What villain’s evil day is done? 





Who tempts this little woodenhead While a princess bakes the dwarfs a juicy pie This lanky pedagogue is vain— 
Out of school to play instead? What jealous woman says the girl must die? Who scares him in a woodsy lane? 


UNSUNG VILLAINS 





He's bad and bold; his life is filled with crime Let him huff and puff all day— This pirate and his rowdy crew 
But which young man can catch him every time? He can’t blow whose house away? Never win against—guess who! 





“This time we'll eat him,” say this fox and bear. What fearsome Headless Horseman rides Halloween night 
What little victim can outsmart this hungry pair? To frighten what schoolteacher into hasty flight? 





8s 
The Queen is furious to learn The fox tells of a crafty plan This wolf strikes terror everywhere he roams. 
A face is fairer than her own. To kidnap which lad if he can. Who captures him and saves the village homes? 





JIMMIE DODD 


Jimmie Dodd, master of ceremonies on the Mickey Mouse 
Club Television Show, lives with his lovely wife Ruth in 
North Hollywood, California. Both are fine entertainers. 
Jimmie began as a band leader and radio entertainer and has 
made a fine career as a movie actor, radio and TV personality, 
musician and song-writer. 
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The Mickey Mouse Club M.C. is 
no stranger to show business 


Jimmie and Ruth toured China, Burma, India and North 
Africa with Jinx Falkenburg during World War II, enter- 
taining servicemen. Later Jimmie was called to New York 
to work with Jinx on her TV show. Here he leads the visiting 
French boy singers on board the liner Liberte, where one of 
the TV shows was staged. 








Jimmie has played in many motion pictures. Above 
(center) he is seen as a cowboy in The Three Mesquiteers 
series. He has sung, played the guitar and acted in films 
with Alan Ladd, Bob Hope, Mary Martin, Susan Hay- 
ward, Judy Garland and many others. 


Jimmie acts, sings, plays music and writes songs for the 
Mickey Mouse Club TV Show. Especially fine are his 
talks each day at the end of the show. 


Just like the Mouseketeers, Jimmie gets a big kick out of 


dressing up for parts. Here he tries on an Indian head- 


dress for the Mickey Mouse Club Show. *®—> *—> 


Jimmie conducts the Gadget Band. There are 32 of his 
songs on the TV Show including The Mickey Mouse 
Club March, The Merry Mouseketeers, Today is Tues- 
day, Here Comes the Circus, Anything Can Happen 
Day, Hi To You (lyric), Pussy Cat Polka, and Do What 
the Good Book Says, which he wrote with his wife Ruth. 





Here Jimmie (center) enacts a role in Robert Louis 


Stevenson’s famous story, Kidnapped. Some of the other 
pictures in which he has had parts are Easter Parade, 
The Lusty Men, Golden Girl, Corvette K 22-5, Janie, 
Sleep My Love, Flying Tigers and G. I. Jane. 


Jimmie tries to fix Mr. Toad’s car. But best of all he 
likes to write songs. Among them are The Nashville 
Blues, Rosemary, which made the country’s top 20, I 
Love Girls, used by Jackie Gleason for two years to open 
his TV show, the religious song, He Was There, and 
Mamie, written for Mamie Eisenhower. 
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oug Bleckley stepped back from the window of 

the restaurant and admired his handiwork. In 
neat block letters the sign he had painted said: 
WELCOME WALT DISNEY. 

It was better than getting ready to celebrate the 
Fourth of July. Store windows all over town—and a 
high banner at the principal intersection—proclaimed 
the eager greetings. The people of Clayton, Georgia, 
were excited, and Doug was, too. The wonderful news 
was that Walt Disney and 200 actors, cameramen 
and production men were coming to make a movie 
called The Great Locomotive Chase, on the local Tallu- 
lah Falls Railroad, 

Nothing even remotely like this had ever before 
happened to the little town of Clayton. 

Doug, who worked at the restaurant after school 
and on Saturdays, went back inside to read about the 
movie all over again in the newspaper, between cus- 
tomers. The story to be filmed was about two men 
and two locomotives in a life-and-death race, with 
the outcome of the Civil War at stake. One of the 
men was James J. Andrews, a Union secret agent 
who tried to end the war early. Fess Parker, who had 
played Davy Crockett, would now be Andrews. He 
would star with Jeff Hunter, who would play the 
Southern hero, William A. Fuller. 

The newspaper went on to say that Walt Disney 
himself would be in town for the start of the picture 
and that some of Clayton’s citizens would be chosen 
to play lesser parts. Doug, who was 14, supposed 
that he was too young to have a chance, but he 
dreamed about being another Fess Parker anyway, 
as he deftly slid his hamburgers across the well- 
scrubbed counter. 

No one, including Doug, worked very much the 
day the Disney troupe arrived from the Atlanta air- 
port. A train of flat cars soon came in carrying the 






THE 


Disney equipment, including two wonderfully painted 
old locomotives. One was the 99-year-old William 
Mason, brought from a Baltimore museum to play 
the part of the General, used by Andrews. The other 
was the Inyo, which once hauled silver from the 
Comstock Lode. It came from Los Angeles to be the 
Texas, Fuller’s engine. 

Many of the Disney people came into the restau- 
rant, including Fess Parker, who always ordered two 
glasses of milk with his meal. The tree-tall star was 
friendly and responsive to Doug’s eager questions 
about the film which was being produced. 

One day two of his customers watched Doug so 
closely during their noon sandwiches that he felt 
uncomfortable. But he didn’t show it, and pretty 
soon they introduced themselves as Larry Watkin, 
writer and producer of the film for Disney, and Direc- 
tor Francis D. Lyon. Then they asked Doug to try 
out for an important juvenile part. 

It was Disney himself who listened to the quaking 
Doug read some of the lines for the role of Henry 
Haney, the boy fireman who shames those riding the 
Texas when they falter at rushing into a tunnel where 
disaster may lurk. Walt regarded Doug for a while 
after he had finished, then smiled and patted the boy 
on the shoulder reassuringly. 

“He looks great for the part,” he said, turning to 
the producer and the director. 

And that was it. Doug rode the reeling cab of the 
old Inyo and spoke his lines like a veteran. 

Now The Great Locomotive Chase has been finished. 
And Doug Bleckley is back behind his counter in 
Clayton, richer financially and spiritually for his fabu- 
lous experience. Like all actors must, he awaits the 
appearance of the picture, hoping that its success 
may bring him further opportunities, and perhaps a 
career, in the movies. 


BOY FIREMAN 


OF THE 


GREAT LOCOMOTIVE CHASE 


by John Conner 





Playing the part of Henry Haney, heroic boy fireman in 
Walt Disney's The Great Locomotive Chase, Doug 
Bleckley rides the rocking cab of the Texas. 


Doug shares a scene (left) with Jeff Hunter, cast as the 
Southern hero, Fuller. Fess Parker (right), who rose to 
fame as Walt Disney's Davy Crockett, plays Andrews, 
the Northern secret service agent. 


Union spies in the General thunder over a trestle closely 
pursued by the Confederates in the Texas. The South- 
erners, having no time to change the direction of the 
Texas, are forced to pursue the captured trai) n 


reverse. 
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illustrated by COLLIN CAMPBELL 





stories of the storytellers: 


JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS 


by Frank A. Reilly 


From his earliest days, Joel 
Chandler Harris was fascinated 
with the wonder of words and the 
enchantment of stories. He read all 
the great books he could borrow in 
the little town of Eatonton in cen- 
tral Georgia. And he dreamed that 
one day he would write great books 
himself. 

But Joel knew that to be a writer 
he had to do more than dream. He 
had to act. So one night in March 
1862, when he was thirteen years 
old, he sat down and wrote one of 
the most important compositions of 
any writer’s life. It was a letter of 
less than one hundred words, but to 
Joel it was a turning point. 

The letter was to a newspaper 
publisher, Joseph Addison Turner. 
A scholarly gentleman, Turner 
owned the great Turnwold planta- 
tion nine miles outside Eatonton. 
There he published and edited a 
weekly paper called The Country- 
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man. He had advertised in his paper 
for an apprentice. Young Harris’ 
sincere, straightforward letter im- 
pressed the man. Turner hired the 
blue-eyed, red-haired, freckled- 
faced lad to be what is called a 
printer’s devil, a helper in the print- 
ing office. 

For the next three years, Joel 
lived and worked at Turnwold. He 
spent his days in the print shop, 
looking and listening and learning 
the things that later would make 
him a famous journalist and author. 
Joel started to write his own stories. 
The first one he ever had published 
was printed in The Countryman. 

And he was allowed to browse 
through Turnwold’s great library 
of classics. For the first time, he 
could completely gratify his love for 
words and stories. ‘“‘He read his way 
down each shelf of that library,” 
Turner said of him later, “like a 
boy eating corn on the cob.” 





Nights, Joel sat outside the cabin 
of Harbert, Turner’s proud Negro 
servant, listening enraptured to 
ancient tales of talking animals. 
Here the idea for the beloved story- 
teller, Uncle Remus, was born. 

On sunny afternoons, the boy 
often wandered in the forests which 
fringed the plantation. He made 
friends with the furry and feathered 
creatures that lived there. And the 
characters of Brer Rabbit, Brer Fox, 
Brer Bear and the other “‘creeturs” 
of the Uncle Remus stories formed 
in Joel’s mind. 

During Joel’s three years at 
Turnwold, the Civil War seemed to 
be just a far-off echo, too distant to 
disturb the peace of the green 
woods, the pleasant routine of the 
print shop, too remote to be heard 
over the throaty rumble of Har- 
bert’s voice as he spun his simple 
tales. But the echo suddenly grew 
louder and nearer. Then, in Sep- 


tember 1864, Atlanta fell to General 
Sherman. And the Union soldiers 
crunched over Turnwold on their 
victorious march to the sea. 

That march was the end of The 
Countryman. But it was the begin- 
ning of literary greatness for young 
Harris. He began to march, too, 
straight and true across the pages 
of the day’s journals and of his 
books. He marched to the merry 
music of the delighted laughter that 
greeted his enchanting tales of talk- 
ing ‘“‘creeturs” he first learned to 
love at Turnwold. He marched into 
the literature of the South, then 
into the folklore of the newly united 
nation. Together with the gentle 
Uncle Remus, Joel Chandler Harris 
has marched into the hearts of chil- 
dren of all ages and all lands. 





In the plantation printshop young Joel begins his career of newspapering. 


The imaginary Uncle Remus, legendary teller of tales, comes to vivid 
life in Walt Disney's motion picture, Song of the South. 








The three Brers: Rabbit, Fox and Bear. 





Brer Rabbit meets up with the Tar Baby 
in one of Harris’ most famous stories. 
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Whenever Walt gets in a jam (says Donald), he calls me in and I tell him just how to run the studio. 


a day in the life of 


DONALD 
DUCK 


behind the scenes with the world’s 
most temperamental movie star. 


A day in the life of Donald Duck, Walt Disney’s 
master of quack-talk, is just about as peaceful as a ride 
through a boiler factory in a roller coaster. 

In the early morning, the Disney Studio at Burbank 
is calm and quiet. Birds are singing. Arti are smiling. 
And then—Donald arrives, in a cloud of confusion 
With all the grace and poise of a Sherman tank, Donald 
shatters the air with his shrill quacks. Loudly he pro- 
claims that he takes no back talk from anyone. He 
brow-beats Clarence Nash, his movie voice, insults 
genial Jimmie Dodd, who writes songs for him, and 
makes things tough all over. 

What is Donald Duck really like? Does his flippant 
manner conceal a heart of gold? Well, we asked him to 
write his own descriptions for these pictures. Perhaps 
you’d better read them. Then judge for yourself. 





Wa-a-ack! What's the big idea? Watch where you're going, stupid! 
Don’t you know you're carrying the sketches for one of my pictures? 


O.K. Curley. None of your lip. I don’t take coaching from the musi- 
cians. You just put the notes down. I'll do the singing! Understand? 


Listen to them! “Donald can do this. 
Donald can do that.” From now on 
I’m gonna make the decisions here. 


Look here, Mister Nash, you'd better be a little bit more respectful. 
I’m a big duck around here. Remember, you'd still be working in 
that bird store if I hadn't talked Walt into letting you be my voice. 








HOW TO DRAW 





Tee START 
HEAD Wit A CIRCLE 


2 “ 


CIRCLE FoR 
ALL VIEWS 





ie “DONALD 15 
PROPORTION: Four HEADS HIG 





Adapted from “How To Draw Donald Duck” available by writing to the Art Corner, Disneyland, Anaheim, California. 








by Lillian Hayward 


Based on the Mickey Mouse Club 
TV screen play of the same name. 





It was a lazy summer morning. The warm sun drenched the 
little town of Glen Forks. Horses drowsed contentedly at 
hitching posts along Main Street, or stomped and flicked 
their tails at persistent, buzzing flies. 

Abruptly, the quiet exploded in the shattering rasp of gun- 
fire. Startled townspeople scattered for cover as two masked 
men, one of them carrying a leather saddlebag, burst through 
the door of the bank and ran to waiting horses. With a men- 
acing gesture of their guns, the two desperados galloped off 
down the street. 

Three shots rang out in rapid succession as the sheriff fired 
after the fleeing bandits. One of the bank robbers toppled 
limply from his speeding horse. The second thief winced 
when a bullet tore through his shoulder and another pierced 
his tall white Stetson. But he only spurred his horse to run 
faster. He did not slacken his pace until he had put several 
miles between himself and the outraged populace of Glen 
Forks. 

But at last the loss of blood from the wound in his shoulder 
began to tell on the bandit. He slumped weakly in the saddle 
and let the horse choose his own pace and his own path. 

The horse turned from the road into the cool green of a 
deep wood. Stopping now and then to crop some grass, he 
wandered farther and farther into the forest. An over-hanging 
branch caught the handsome white Stetson and swept it from 
the outlaw’s head, but he was too dazed even to notice it. 
He swayed, then slid limply from the saddle. The horse 
halted uncertainly, looked down at him, then moved slowly 
away leaving the bandit lying face down on the ground. From 
the pommel of the saddle dangled the saddlebag, heavy with 
the stolen money. 
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Back at Glen Forks, the sheriff hastily 
tried to organize a posse to capture the 
escaped robber and regain the money. 
“Phone Sheriff Brady at Beaumont! 
Tell him he’s headed that way,” he 
yelled, racing for his horse. 

Jud Benson, the garrulous store- 
keeper, chattered with excitement as 
he told the story of the bank robbery 
to Sheriff Brady. “There was two of 

m,” sputtered Jud. “We caught one 
but t’other one got clean away with all 
the money from the bank stuffed in an 
old saddlebag. Last we saw of him, he 
was headed your way goin’ lickety 
split.” 

“Anybody get a good look at him? 
Know who he was?” queried Sheriff 
Brady. 

“Nope, ain’t nobody around here 
ever seen him before. Sure was duded 
up though. Had the finest white Stet- 
son I ever seen.” 

“A white Stetson, huh!” Big Matt 
Brady tilted his broad-brimmed hat a 
little farther back on his head. “Sounds 
like the Durango Dude. Yeah—that’s 
the way he works—never with more 
than one sidekick and always dressed 
to kill. Hear he’s a cocky young squirt, 
but plenty tough. All right, Jud, we’ll 





get right on it.” 

Big Matt Brady’s usually pleasant 
face was grim when he turned away 
from the old-fashioned wall phone and 
started for the kitchen. “Corky, that 
coffee ready yet?” he called. 

“Coming up, Sheriff,’ a laughing 
voice floated to Matt through the open 
back door. A moment later a slim 
twelve-year-old girl dressed in well- 
worn jeans and a faded plaid shirt 
hurried into the kitchen and thumped 
an armload of sticks into the woodbox. 
“All right, White Shadow,” she said to 
the beautiful white shepherd dog who 
trotted at her heels. Obediently, the 
dog dropped the sticks he carried in 
his mouth into the woodbox. 

“I won’t have time for lunch, 
honey,” said Matt. “Just coffee.” 

“What’s stirrin’ Pop?’ Corky filled 
a cup with steaming fresh coffee and 
set it in front of Big Matt. “Where we 
headin’, Sheriff?” 

“We ain’t headin’ nowhere,” replied 
Matt emphatically, helping himself to 
four teaspoonsful of sugar. 

“Gee, Pop,” Corky’s chin trembled, 
“we ought to stick together, us two. 
We're all we got, you know.” 

Matt tousled her hair affectionately. 








“You're a good kid, Corky, even if you 
are a girl. But you gotta keep your 
nose out of my affairs.” 

Corky grinned. “You gotta admit, 
Pop, me an’ White Shadow got a nose 
for ferretin’ out law breakers.” 

Matt sighed as he pushed back his 
chair. He adored his motherless daugh- 
ter, but he sometimes felt it was hard 
for a man to raise a girl. Especially 
when the girl figured she was a junior 
sheriff and a crack deputy to boot. 
“Now look here, young lady,”’ he said 
in his sternest voice, ‘‘I’m the law 
around here. You do the housekeeping 
and I’ll do the sheriffing.” 

Corky waved this off. “Remember 
when that fellow busted out of jail over 
in Waterford an’ me an’ White Shad- 
ow, we...” 

“Yeah, I remember,” cut in Matt 
dryly. “You nearly got shot, both of 
you.” 

Corky grinned. “But nearly don’t 
count, Pop.” 

Matt dropped the subject. That was 
sometimes the only way to stop Corky. 
Besides, he had just noticed a heavily 
frosted, though slightly lopsided cake 
standing on a side table. 

“Hey, what’s this? It’s not my birth- 
day, or yours either.” 

Corky shook her head. ‘‘Uncle 
Dan’s. Me an’ White Shadow are going 
to have a surprise party for him.” 

“Good for you,’’ laughed Matt. 
“Wish Uncle Dan a happy birthday 
for me.” 

“Sure will, Pop.” Then, as the sheriff 
started out of the kitchen, Corky called 
after him, “‘Don’t forget, Pop, if you 
run into any trouble let me know. 
Maybe me an’ White Shadow can dig 
you up some clues.” 
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“Shame on you, getting burrs in your 
paws,” Dan said to the little coyote. 


Pleased to have the last word, Corky 
packed the cake carefully in a basket 
and set off with White Shadow for the 
woods where Uncle Dan lived. : 

Corky and White Shadow were 
familiar figures in the forest. All the 
animals knew them and none feared 
them. A fawn lifted her head and 
watched them as they passed. The 
squirrels and chipmunks went busily 
about their affairs, undisturbed by the 
presence of the little girl and the shep- 
herd dog. Suddenly an impudent, chat- 
tering blue-jay alighted on the limb of 
a tree and scolded them noisily. 

“Gabby!” cried Corky. “Don’t you 
dare tell Uncle Dan we’re coming. 
Please Gabby, it’s a surprise.” 

But the saucy bird flew off with an 
excited screech. 

“Oh darn. That Gabby’s always 
spoiling everything,” sighed the exas- 
perated Corky. ‘‘Now he’ll go blatting 
it to everybody.” 

In his rustic log cabin in the heart 
of the woods, Uncle Dan was busy try- 
ing to take a burr out of the paw of his 
pet coyote. Past middle age, with grey 
hair and with a kindly twinkle in his 
eye, Dan had a deep understanding of 
the creatures of the forest. When Gab- 
by perched on the window and chat- 
tered rudely he chuckled, “Oh, some- 
body coming, huh? Guess nobody’s 
ever going to surprise me, Gabby. Not 
while you’re around.” 

He turned back to the coyote, pre- 
tending to be very annoyed with her. 
“You ought to know better than to go 
around getting burrs between your toes, 
Duchess,” he chided. ‘‘Wild creatures 
are supposed to know how to take care 
of themselves.” 

Dan looked up to see Corky stand- 
ing in the doorway, a worried frown 
on her face. “Oh Uncle Dan,” wavered 
the girl. “I stopped to see Lightning, 
and I think he’s sick.” 

“Lightning sick? That burro’s never 
sick. He’s too lazy.” 

“Well, he’s sure acting funny, Uncle 
Dan.” 

“Probably having a nightmare,” the 
old man muttered. But he went to see. 

The minute Dan was out of the 
room Corky's worried frown changed 
miraculously to a mischievous grin. 
She whistled softly and White Shadow 
trotted through the open door, the 
basket with the cake held firmly in his 
strong teeth. Corky had just time 
enough to set the cake out on the table 
and light the candles before Dan 
stomped back into the cabin, mutter- 
ing about having jokes played on him. 

“Happy Birthday, Uncle Dan,” 
Corky twinkled. 

Dan was overcome. “‘Bless my soul. 
So it is! Well, well, I’d forgotten all 
about it.” 

Corky nodded at the cake. “I baked 
it myself. It’s got loads and loads of 
frosting on it.”” 

Dan’s eyes were a little moist. 


“Chocolate—my favorite kind. This is 
a surprise.”” 

Corky nodded happily. “Um hmmm 
—a surprise party. And everybody’s 
invited.” 

“Wonderful! I'll call all our friends.” 
Taking down an old ram’s horn 
which hung on a peg in the wall, he 
stepped to the doorway and blew two 
blasts on it. Mr. Frisby, the big grey 
squirrel who lived in a tree.in the door- 
yard, was the first to respond to the 
invitation. Snitch, an ornery brown 
bear cub, crawled from behind a hol- 
low tree. A possum, a fawn, and a chip- 
munk were right behind Snitch. 

“Come in. Come in everybody,” said 
Dan. ‘‘We’re gonna have a birthday 
party.” 

Corky sat at one end of the table, 
Dan at the other. White Shadow sat 
down next to Duchess. Dan looked 
around the circle of little woodland 
animals. ‘Well, are we all here?” 

“All except Snitch.” 

“Oh, he’ll be along. Don’t worry.” 
Dan glanced through the window. 
“Here he comes now.” 

But the little cub had no intention 
of coming in. “Sure got a streak of 
cussedness in him, that cub.”” 

“Shall I go hide a piece of cake so 
he can steal it?” asked Corky, start- 
ing up from her place. 

“Tf that young bandit wants any, he 
can come in here an’ get it. It’s time 
he learned to have a little respect for 
other people’s property.” 

“He’s not really a thief, is he Uncle 
Dan? I mean, he doesn’t mean to steal 
does he?” 

Dan shrugged. “He does a pretty 
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good job, Corky. He’s gonna wind up 
on the wrong side of a bear trap if he 
doesn’t watch out.” 

Corky sighed gloomily as she de- 
voured her cake. “Too bad if it hap- 
pens. He’s a nice bear, even if he does 
take things.” 

But Corky could never stay thought- 
ful for more than three minutes 
together. Brightening, she started 
briskly to clear away the remains of 
the feast. “I'd better be getting home, 
Uncle Dan. I left the kitchen in kind 
of a mess.” 

Dan thanked her for the lovely party 
and watched with a smile as she and 
White Shadow set off for home. 

Corky and Shadow had just crossed 
a small stream when Shadow suddenly 
stopped short and sniffed the breeze. 

“What's the matter, Shadow?” said 
Corky, halting. 

Abruptly, his fur standing on end, 
Shadow bounded off down the stream. 
The puzzled Corky followed him and 
found him standing over a young man 


who was stretched out on the ground, 


his head pillowed limply on his arm. 

“White Shadow, he’s hurt! Run get 
Uncle Dan! Quick!” The girl bent over 
the prone figure, anxiously noting the 
blood on the man’s shoulder. 

Shadow turned to go. “Bring Light- 
ning, too,” Corky called after him. 

Dan realized immediately that some- 
thing was wrong when Shadow ran up 
to the cabin. He was doubly sure of it 
when the dog snatched Lightning’s rope 
halter and started to drag the little 
burro down the trail. He lost no time 
in following Shadow back to the 
stream, where Corky crouched over the 


“T don’t know who he is, Uncle Dan,” said Corky, “‘but he’s hurt real bad.” 
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unconscious man. 

“Who is he, Corky?” asked Dan. 

“J dunno, Uncle Dan. I’ve never 
seen him before. But he’s hurt pretty 
bad. Got blood all over his shoulder.” 

Between them, the girl and the old 
man succeeded in getting the stranger 
on the burro. Slowly, so as not to jolt 
the wounded man, they led Lightning 
back over the trail to the cabin. Corky 
was too excited to notice that, instead 
of following them, White Shadow 
stayed at the stream, sniffing and nos- 
ing through the brush. 

When they got the stranger into the 
cabin, Uncle Dan and Corky eased him 
down on an old lounge. 

“He’s been shot,” Corky cried, fairly 
quivering with excitement as she ex- 
amined the wound in his shoulder. 

“You're right, Corky. That’s a bullet 
hole. Went clean through his shoulder.” 

“Golly, what do you s’pose hap- 
pened?”’ All Corky’s sheriffing in- 
stincts were aroused. 

“Hard to say.” Dan shook his head. 
“He's a nice looking young feller. Well 
dressed, too. May have been hunting 
and shot himself accidentally.” 

While they talked, the young man’s 
eyes opened. He stirred on the couch 
and glanced wildly about him. He 
peered at Dan and Corky, then seemed 
to be reassured. 

“Want to tell us how you got that 
hole in your shoulder, young feller?” 
Dan gently bathed the wound. 

“I was riding in to Beaumont. Had 
to see a man there. This guy rides out 
from the side of the road. He was wear- 
ing a mask and he had a gun in his 
hand. I started to reach for my own 
gun an’ he shot me down. When I came 
to, my horse was gone an’ so was my 
money. Guess I got kinda’ confused 
wanderin’ around.” The man smiled 
weakly. “Sure was nice of you folks to 
take me in the way you did.” 

“Golly,” cried Corky, “got any idea 
who it was? I mean, was there any- 
thing about him that could help us 
catch him?” 

“T’m not sure,” the wounded man 
glanced quickly at Corky, “but from 
the way he was dressed, with that big, 
white Stetson an’ all, I’d guess he might 
be the Durango Dude!” 

“The Durango Dude! I heard he’s 
a real bad man.” 

Dan’s expression was grim. “Better 
run home, Corky, and tell your Pop 
all about this. If it really was the 
Durango Dude who shot this feller, 
the sooner the sheriff knows about it, 
the better.” 

“Yeah, we'll get right on it, me an’ 
Pop,” Corky assured him. ‘He won’t 
get far with us on his trail.” 

Corky darted for the door, just as 
White Shadow ran in from the woods. 
The dog was carrying a hat in his 
mouth — a white Stetson, dirty, 
smeared with grime, and with a neat 
round hole through the crown! With- 
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out hesitating, Shadow crossed the 
cabin and dropped the hat beside the 
stranger. 

For an instant no one moved. Then, 
alarm and fear showing in his face, the 
young man tried to get to his feet. 
“Where did you get that hat?” he 
snarled. 

“He must of found it where you left 
it, mister,” Corky said quietly. “It’s 
yours, isn’t it?” 

“Yeah. It’s mine. What about it?” 

“And you're the Durango Dude. 
That was all a big lie you told us about 
being held up, wasn’t it?” 

“Sure, I’m the Dude.” The young 
man now wore a cocky grin. But his 
expression changed when Corky turned 
on her heel and started out the door. 

“I’m going to get Pop.” 

“Oh no, you’re not!"’ the Dude 
snarled. ‘You ain’t going nowhere. Sit 
down and shut up, both of you.” As 
if by magic, a gun had appeared in the 
Dude’s hand. 

“Better do as he says, Corky,” ad- 
vised Dan. 

White Shadow, realizing the menace 
in the rough voice and the level gun, 
growled low on his throat. 

“Lock him up somewhere,”’ snapped 
the Dude. 

“Put him in the bedroom, Corky,” 
said Dan quietly. 

Helplessly, Corky led Shadow into 
the bedroom. Closing the door after 
him she turned on the Dude. 

“You're a no account thief, just like 
Snitch!” 

“No, Corky, you’re wrong.” Dan’s 





“Lock that dog up somewhere,” the Dude 
commanded, his gun leveled at Corky. 


gentle voice was reproving. ‘“He’s more 
like some of the little birds in the forest. 
They leave their nests before they can 
rightly fly, so they usually come to 
grief.” 

“Yeah,” agreed Corky. “They wind 
up in some ornery bob-cat’s tummy, 
the little dummies.” 

“Shut up!”’ warned the Dude, net- 
tled by her contempt. 

“My Pop will catch up with you and 
take you down a peg or two.” 

“Let him.’’ The Dude laughed. 
“Yeah, let your old man come here. 
T'll wait for him. We’ll all wait for 
him!” 

In the bedroom, White Shadow lis- 
tened to the threatening voice from 
the next room. Corky was in trouble! 
It was up to him to get her out. The 
big dog put his paws on the window 
sill and shoved the latch of the window 
with his nose. The casement swung 
open in front of him. Shadow scrambled 
out of the cabin and ran for home, 
reaching the sheriff’s office just as Big 
Matt rode up. Shadow barked furi- 
ously at the sheriff, then ran a little 
way towards the woods, then returned 
to bark again. Alarmed, Matt followed 
the dog. 

As he rode into Dan’s yard and dis- 
mounted. Matt was frozen by a cold, 
steely voice. 

“Stop right where you are and drop 
that holster on the ground or I'll let 
the kid have it.” 

The Dude stood in the open door- 
way of the cabin, a gun in his hand, 
holding Corky in front of him. 

“Here, Shadow,” called Matt softly. 
He dropped his holster to the ground 
and held the dog. The Dude crossed 
the yard and scooped up the holster. 
Covering the sheriff, he mounted 
Matt’s horse and galloped away. 

“Fine sheriff I am,” Big Matt glared 
after him, “having my horse stolen out 
from under me!”’ 

“Wasn’t your fault, Pop,” Corky 
said loyally. ‘‘He’d a shot me dead.” 

Matt looked grim. “He’s a tough 
guy, all right!” 

“Oh, he’s not so tough, Matt,” Dan 
put in mildly, “just a little mixed up, 
poor feller.” 

“You’re wasting your sympathy, 
Dan. I'd sooner coddle a rattlesnake.” 

Dan sighed. ‘Somehow, Matt, I jest 
can’t feel the Dude is as bad as people 
say he is. Anyway, it’s a shame. A 
bright young feller like him could ’a 
got somewhere in the world if he’d ’a 
put his mind to it.” 


By the time Corky, Big Matt and 
White Shadow returned to town, it was 
almost dark. 

“Where we goin’, Sheriff?” Corky 
was still eager for more adventures. 

“You're going nowhere. Sheriff Mar- 
tin’s coming from Glen Forks. We’ll 
probably be out all night, but I'll take 
you home first.” 


Corky protested loudly, but in vain. 
Matt squared his jaw and marched his 
daughter into the house. ‘Now, be a 
good girl and go to bed. And don’t 
forget. to lock the door after me.” 

Corky was excited and angry. But she 
knew from the tone of his voice that 
Big Matt meant what he said. 

“Huh! ‘Be a good girl and go to bed.’ 
Think I was a baby or something. ‘And 
be sure to lock up!’ Who ever heard 
of breaking into a sheriff's house?” 


ground to cache his bulging saddlebag. 
“Better not take a chance on getting 
caught with all this loot,” thought the 
Dude. 

Matt’s horse ambled placidly home 
to the familiar comfort of his own stall. 
Making breakfast in the kitchen, 
Corky heard his hoofs in the dooryard 
and ran to investigate. 

“Say, that’s Pop’s horse! Golly, he 
must have wandered away from the 
Dude during the night,’’ surmised 





Corky turned on the Dude and scolded him for stealing other people’s money. 


Witha final indignant mutter, Corky 
bounced into bed, fully intending to 
stay awake all night, just to “show” 
Big Matt. But in a few minutes she 
was asleep, White Shadow curled up 
peacefully at the foot of the bed. 


At dawn, the Dude, hiding in a fern 
glen deep in the forest, decided to make 
his break for freedom. Tossing away 
his cigarette, he mounted Matt’s horse 
and rode out of the glen. Before he had 
gone more than a few hundred yards, 
he saw something which made him ex- 
claim aloud with surprise and delight. 
His own horse, Apache, came into view. 
Apparently Apache had been wander- 
ing riderless through the forest since 
the Dude fell from the saddle. 

“Good boy,’ the Dude breathed. He 
took Apache’s reins and patted him, 
amused at the sight of the saddlebag, 
with the money intact, still dangling 
from the pommel of the saddle. 
“Wouldn’t that dumb sheriff like to 
find this! Smart boy, Apache, keeping 
out of his way.” 

‘The outlaw slapped Matt’s horse on 
the rump to send it trotting away. Then 
he started scooping out a hole in the 


Corky. ‘‘An’ that means the Dude’s on 
foot. We can catch him easy now. I 
gotta find Pop and tell him.” 

Her eyes shining, Corky vaulted into 
the saddle and dashed off, Shadow be- 
hind her. 


A smart outlaw should have known 
better than to bury anything with a 
thieving little bear like Snitch around. 
No sooner had the Dude buried the 
saddlebag with the stolen money and 
ridden off, than Snitch moved, in and 
started to dig it up again. Corky, rid- 
ing past the thicket, saw the bear dig- 
ging, but paid no attention. But White 
Shadow caught the scent of the saddle- 
bag and paused to investigate. As soon 
as Snitch had the bag uncovered, 
Shadow snatched it. 

“What you got there, Shadow?” 
Corky laughed as the dog wrestled the 
bag onthe ground. “Here, give it tome.” 

“Golly, it’s full of money!” Corky’s 
eyes popped when she opened the bag. 
“Jumpin’ Pumpkins! This must be the 
money the Dude stole from the bank. 
What do you think Pop’s going to say 
about this!” 

Corky hurriedly tossed the bag over 


the pommel and galloped off to look 
for her father. “He must be looking for 
the Dude in the woods, Shadow. May- 
be we better split up. You go that way, 
Shadow, see if you can find him. Go on 
—find the sheriff.” 

The dog knew what the word 
“sheriff” meant. He bounded off to 
look for Big Matt. Corky turned in the 
opposite direction. 

Just then, Corky’s horse whinnied. 
From a little distance came an answer- 
ing whinny. Someone was there! Brave- 
ly, Corky spurred toward the sound. 

The Dude, concealed in the under- 
brush, watched her come. He had no 
wish to get mixed up with this fresh 
kid again. Taut and motionless, his 
hand over his horse’s nose, he stood 
hoping she would ride past without 
seeing him. 

Then he saw the saddlebag! Con- 
found that kid anyway! As Corky came 
abreast of him, he stepped from his 
hiding place and seized the horse’s reins. 

“Where'd you get that saddlebag?” 
he demanded. 

Corky looked at him with calm re- 
proach. “You ought to be ashamed of 
yourself, stealing that money.” 

“Get off that horse,” the outlaw 
snarled. He snatched the saddlebag, 
then assisted Corky none too gently to 
the ground. 

Corky was not to be distracted. “It’s 
not yours, you know. It belongs to a 
lot of people. Some of them are poor 
people, Pop says, who worked hard to 
save up that money. Then you come 
along and take it away from them. 
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Unable to cry out, Corky was terrified 
when the snake coiled to strike her. 


What's the matter?” She was scolding 
by now. “Are you too lazy to work for 
a living like other people?” 

“You talk too much, kid. Think 
you're pretty smart, don’t you?” The 
Dude's face was flushed with anger. 

“A lot smarter’n you are, Mr. Dude.”’ 

“Oh, yeah?” 

“Yeah. Nobody but a dummy would 
go around robbing banks for a living. 
How you gonna spend any of the 
money with the sheriff hot on your 
heels? Doesn’t sound very smart to me.” 
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As the two men fired at each other, White Shadow leaped to attack the Dude. 


“Shut up,” he snapped. The outlaw 
grabbed her and clapped a hand roughly 
over her mouth. But Corky wrenched 
free and yelled at the top of her voice: 
“Hey, Sheriff—I got him!” 

“T’ll keep you from getting any more 
bright ideas like that," said the Dude. 
Quickly, he gagged her and tied her to 
a tree. But the damage had already 
been done. Matt, Sheriff Martin and 
the men searching the woods nearby 
heard Corky’s cry. They spurred their 
horses toward the sound. White Shad- 
ow raced up and joined the chase. 

The Dude heard the pounding of 
hoofs and waited, gun in hand, hoping 
desperately that the men would not 
discover him. 

He was startled out of his tense wait- 
ing by a strange new sound, a sort of 
buzzing. The young outlaw turned his 
head, then froze in horror. Just a few 
yards from Corky, a rattlesnake was 
coiled, ready to strike. Unable to move 
or cry out, the terrified youngster 
stared at the ugly, whirring death. 

The Dude looked from the fright- 
ened girl to the snake. If he shot the 
rattler, the sheriff's posse would be 
down on him in a flash. If he didn’t, 
Corky would die. The struggle in his 
mind seemed to the young man to take 
hours. Actually, it was only a few sec- 
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onds before he made his decision. His 
gun flashed up, fired once! The snake 
writhed—then it was still. And, for the 
first time in her healthy young life, 
Corky fainted dead away. 

“All right, Dude,” Big Matt’s voice 
cut across the echo of the shot. “‘Come 
on out and give up.”” 

“Come and get me!’’ The Dude was 
still not ready to give up easily. 

Matt dismounted cautiously and 
started on foot through the underbrush. 

The Dude was ready for him. When 
Matt emerged from the bushes and 
faced the outlaw, the Dude lifted his 
gun and aimed. 

In that split second, when the hunter 
and the hunted at last came face to 
face, a streak of white fury darted 
across the thicket. From behind the 
Dude, White Shadow leaped, snapping 
at the outlaw’s arm. The Dude’s shot 
went wild. Matt’s gun rang out, but 
also failed to reach its mark. The men 
ran to seize the Dude as Shadow 
crouched, ready to leap again. 

“All right, Shadow, we got him,” 
Matt was jubilant. But he sobered 
when he saw Corky. Gently, he untied 
his daughter and took the gag from 
her mouth. Corky opened her eyes and 
stared, terrified for an instant, then 
relieved at the sight of her father. 


“Oh, Pop!” she sobbed. ‘‘That old 
rattler was gonna get me. And the 
Dude shot him dead!” 

“You did that?” Matt gasped, see- 
ing the dead snake for the first time. 

“That's right,” Corky babbled. “He 
shot it! It was just gonna strike me 
and he shot it. Big bluffer. Knew all 
the time he wasn’t so bad.” 

Matt, humbled, rubbed his hands 
clumsily on the seams of his trousers. 
“I’m sorry, kid, thanks,” he murmured. 

“That’s okay.”” The Dude shrugged. 
Both men stared awkwardly at the 
ground. Then the Dude said, ‘‘Well, 
what are we waiting for?” 

“Huh?” Matt looked blank. 

“Aren’t you gonna lock me up?” 

“Oh! Oh, yeah—yeah—sure.”” 

“The money’s in the saddlebag,”’ the 
Dude muttered to Matt. “It’s all there. 
You guys didn’t give me much chance 
to spend it.” 

As they rode out, Matt turned to 
his daughter and said with a touch of 
pride, ‘That was good work, Corky.” 

Corky beamed, ‘‘We did all right, 
huh, me an’ Shadow?” 

Matt gave her a hard little squeeze. 
“You did fine, baby. You're a brave 
kid. But,” he added gruffly, “the next 
time, young lady, you mix it up with 
outlaws like this, I’m gonna...” 

“Daddy, you wouldn’t,’’ Corky 
said teasingly to her father. 

“If she was mine, I sure would,” cut 
in Sheriff Martin. 

Corky turned to him. “Would what?” 

“Tan your hide.” 





With the Dude locked safely in a 
cell, Big Matt and his men could relax 
for the first time in more than twenty- 
four hours. The men of the posse drifted 
off to their homes. Matt and Sheriff 
Martin stalked away toward town on 
some masculine errand of their own. 

Alone in the house with Jeff, the 
jailor, and the imprisoned Dude, Corky 
busied herself preparing lunch. “Better 
go get some more firewood, Shadow,” 
Corky commanded. 

The dog trotted out the door. Jeff 
stuck his head in to say he was going 
to the Shamrock Cafe to get the Dude 
some lunch. “Long as the county’s pay- 
in’ us to feed him,” he said, “I guess 
we can’t starve him.” 

White Shadow was usually a very 
obedient dog, but there are things that 
no normal dog can resist. The small 
rabbit sitting quietly nibbling grass just 
beyond the woodpile was definitely one 
of those things. Shadow dropped the 
wood he’d picked up and streaked off 
after the rabbit. 

“All right, Shadow, put it in the 
woodbox,” said Corky over her shoul- 
der when she heard the screen door 
behind her open. But when she turned 
around, it wasn’t Shadow she saw. In- 
stead a strange young man stood in the 
open doorway. 

“Don’t get scared, kid,” he said cool- 
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Corky fought like a wildcat. But the Nevada Kid beat her to the telephone. 


ly, stepping into the room. “Just do as 
I say and you won’t get hurt.” 

Corky wasn’t at all scared. ““Who 
are you?” she queried, matching the 
stranger’s cool tone. 

Instead of answering, he asked her 
where the Dude was. 

“In the pokey!” snapped Corky. 
“What do you want?” 

“The keys to the Dude’s cell.” 

Corky shot him a sharp look. “What 
do you want ’em for?” 

“What do you think,” the stranger 
said caustically. “I’m gonna take him 
for a walk, that’s all.”” 

“For a—say, you must be his part- 
ner, the one they caught in Glen Forks! 
How did you bust out of jail?” 

“Yeah, I’m the Nevada Kid. You 
don’t think they could keep me in that 
two-bit lock-up, do you? By the time 
that jailor comes to, the Dude and I 
will be miles from here. Now give me 
those keys and be quick about it.” 

Corky whirled and darted for her 
father’s office, and the telephone. But 
the Kid beat her to it. She fought like 
a wildcat, kicking, biting and scratch- 
ing as he went through the sheriff's 
desk. When he found the keys, the 
Kid dragged Corky after him to the 
Dude's cell. He released the outlaw, 
shoved Corky into the cell and locked 
the door after her. 

“Come on, Dude,’”’ he snapped. 
“There’s a horse outside you can take.” 

“Hey, Sheriff!”’ yelled Corky. “Hey, 
Jeff! Pop! Shadow! Hey, somebody!” 
But no one was there to hear her. As 
the Nevada Kid and the Dude rode 
away she could only tear helplessly at 
the bars and stamp on the floor. 

By the time her father returned and 
released her, Corky was almost stut- 
tering with rage. When she told him 
her story, Big Matt leaped for the 
phone to call his posse out again. When 
he finished his calls, Corky, somewhat 


calmer, puzzled over the disappearance 
of White Shadow. 

“The last I remember, Pop, I sent 
him for some firewood. I’m going out 
to look for him.” 

“Corky, don’t you dare go wander- 
ing around. With those two no-goods 
on the loose, you'll get in trouble again. 
White Shadow’s perfectly able to take 
care of himself.” 

But Corky had been struck by an 
idea. “Hey, Pop, I know where he 
went. Up to Uncle Dan’s.” 

“Why should he go there?” 

“He likes to see Duchess, the coyote. 
I think he’s kinda sweet on her.” 

“Well, he can stay there for the time 
being. I’m going out after those two 
fellers. You stay close to the house.” 

Corky was never willing to let well 


enough alone. No sooner had her father 
ridden away than she was out of the 
house, running quickly for the cabin 
in the forest. 

But Dan had other visitors that day. 
The Dude and his sidekick had once 
more taken to the woods. 

“We can get something to eat at this 
old guy’s cabin,” the Dude suggested, 
leading the way up the trail. “He’s a 
talky old feller, but he’s harmless.” 
startled when the pair rode 
cabin room. 

“No jail can hold us, Pop!” The 
Dude grinned. ‘‘Hey, Kid, put the 
horses out back and Pop here will get 
us some chow—won’t you, Pop?” 

“That's the trouble with living out- 
side the law, son,”’ Dan remarked, moy- 
ing slowly to obey. “First thing you 
know, you’re gonna ruin your stom- 
s and keeping irreg- 
ular hours this way.” 

“Aw, cut the gab,” sneered the Kid, 
“and get us something to eat.” 

As he spoke, Gabby flew onto the 
window sill and chirped excitedly. The 
Dude looked out the window to see 
Corky running up the path. 

“Get rid of her,” the Dude com- 
manded. ‘“‘And no monkey business, or 
T'll let you have a load of this.”” 

The Dude’s gun at his back, Dan 
stepped into the yard to meet Corky. 

“Have you seen White Shadow any- 
where?” the girl asked. 

“T guess he’s over in the glen with 
Duchess, Corky. They go there quite 
a bit, and I haven’t seen Duchess 
around this morning.” 

“Are you sure he isn’t in the cabin 
with you, Uncle Dan?” 

“Sure as sunshine, Corky. You want 
him, you’d better hop to it and get 
over to the glen to look for him.” 

A little disturbed by Dan's evasive 

















The Dude knocked the Kid’s arm down. “What's the big idea?” snarled the Kid. 





manner, Corky started for the glen. 
But before she had gone a dozen steps, 
she caught sight of the two horses tied 
in back of the cabin. 

“Golly—isn’t that—sureit is— that’s 
dJeff’s horse. That means—no wonder 
Uncle Dan didn’t want me to come in 
the house.” Almost without thinking, 
Corky dashed for the horses. Swinging 
to one of the saddles, she grabbed the 
reins of the other horse and galloped 
out of the yard. 

The Kid and the Dude rushed out 
of the cabin in time to see Corky’s mad 
dash. The Kid lifted his gun to throw 
a shot after Corky. As he fired, the 
Dude batted down the gun. 

“What's the idea?” cried the Kid. 

“We don’t shoot kids, that’s the 
idea!” retorted the Dude. 

“Oh no,” sneered the Kid. “We just. 
let them steal our horses and run to 
tell the sheriff where we are. Come on, 
we got to get out of here.” 

When Corky rushed into the Sham- 
rock Cafe, Dolly, the pretty proprie- 
tress, was behind the counter making 
a fresh pot of coffee. 

“T got ’em! I got ’em!” cried Corky. 

“Good!”’ Dolly smiled at her as she 
continued her work. “Who'd you get?” 

“Those two outlaws. The ones that 
busted out of jail. They were at Uncle 
Dan’s but I stole their horses, so they 
won’t get far. You seen Pop around?” 

One of the men at the counter sprang 
to his feet. “I’ll go find your pa, Corky, 
an’ tell him. You better stay here.” 

“No, I gotta go find White Shadow. 
He wasn’t at Uncle Dan’s.”” 

“Corky,” Dolly was stern. ‘“‘You 
aren’t going anywhere. What would 
your dad say if he knew you were run- 
ning around like this, tangling with 
outlaws? Corky—Corky!”” 

But Corky was gone, the door slam- 
ming behind her. 














Alerted to the whereabouts of the 
Dude and his pal, Matt and the posse 
rode out to Dan’s to capture the two 
slippery young outlaws. 

The cabin was strangely quiet and 
deserted when they approached. Matt 
instructed two of the men to go to the 
back, while he tackled the front door. 

“All right, you guys,’’ he called. 
“Come on out!’’ There was no answer. 
“You heard me! We know you're in 
there.” Still there was no answer. 

Matt put his hand on the door knob. 
To his surprise, the door swung open 
under his touch, revealing Dan, bound 
and gagged, tied to a chair. Otherwise, 
the cabin was empty. 

Matt quickly untied the old man. 
“Your birds have flown, Matt,” Dan 
said as soon as the gag was out of his 
mouth. “They won’t fly far, though. 
Corky clipped their wings when she 
took those horses.” 

And Dan was right. Footsore and 
weary, the two outlaws had holed up 
in a deep thicket in the forest. 
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White Shadow watched the delighted Corky crooning over the newborn puppies. 


“Well, wise guy!” the Kid sneered, 
“where do we go from here?” 

“You're a smart one. You tell me.” 
The Dude was tired—and thoughtful. 

The Kid looked sour. “I thought you 
were the brains of this outfit.” 

For a moment, the Dude didn’t ans- 
wer. The events of the past twenty- 
four hours crowded into his mind. 
Maybe some of the things Dan had 
said and some of Corky’s cracks made 
sense. ‘I’m beginning to think we 
aren’t so smart, Kid. We always seem 


to be on the run, with one sheriff after 
another breathing down our necks. 
What’s it getting us?” 

“You been listening to Old Wind- 
bags,” said the Kid. 

“At least he can go to bed nights 
without bein’ afraid the law’ll kick him 
out before morning.”’ 

The Kid was puzzled. “‘What’s got 
into you? You goin’ soft? Gosh, I 
thought I was tied up with a big guy!” 

“Yeah—a real big guy!”’ There was 
bitterness in the Dude’s voice. “Big 








For a moment, the Dude watched unmoved as Corky struggled with the Nevada Kid. 


enough to think I can spend my life 
playing tag with a bear trap.” 

dust then, Corky rode up and dis- 
mounted, only yards from where Dude 
and the Kid | hidden. Unaware of 
the two outlaw: he climbed down 
into the glen, searching for Shadow 
and Duchess. The dog ran to greet her, 
barking and wagging his tail. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
Shadow, running off like this without 
aying a word to anybody!”’ she 
scolded. Instead of being ashamed, the 
dog led her to Duchess and showed 
her why he had run away. 

“Golly!” Corky’s eyes popped with 
astonishment. She saw the pretty coy- 
ote with five fat, furry little pups. Then 
































Corky smiled at the proud father. ““No 
wonder you ran away, Shadow! You 








just couldn’t leave Duchess alone at a 
time like this, that’s for sure! I’m sorry 
I scolded you.” 

Corky went down on her knees and 
crooned a lullaby to the new puppies 

When her song was finished, Corky 
whispered to Shadow ‘Come on home, 
boy, before Pop paddles both of us.” 

White Shadow hesitated. He wanted 
to go with her, but as a family 
dog now, with responsibilities. Corky 
smiled down at him. She understood. 

“All right, Father, , come home when 
you're ready. 

The Dude and the Kid watched 
through the underbrush as she climbed 
up out of the glen alone. 

“What's that brat doing here’ 
Kid's tone was low and guarded. 

The Dude shrugged. “You ought to 
know by now that she’s liable to be 
almost any fF 
Come on! 
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The Kid sprang to atten- 
tion. “Let’s grab her horse.” 

“Take it easy.” The Dude was not 
inclined to interfere with C ork 
good will one horse do us 

“One hoi s better than no hors 
and I’m not afraid of any old dog. 

As Corky came up to the horse, the 
Kid grabbed her from behind. For a 
moment, the Dude watched her strug- 
gling with the Kid. He stood motion- 
less, his eyes narrowing. Then, hand 
on his gun, he approached the Kid 




















Half an hour later, Big Matt trudged 
wearily into his home. He couldn’t find 
Corky. He couldn’t find Shadow. The 
outlaws seemed to have vanished from 
the face of the earth. He had been up 
all night and he was hungry. His 
shoulders slumped with weariness, the 
big man started for the kitchen. 

Suddenly Corky appeared in the kit- 
chen, grinning from ear to ear. Matt 
started with surprise and relief, then 
turned on his daughter. 

Where you been, Corky?” He prac- 
tically thundered the question. “I told 
you to stay home. Here I am trying to 
round up the slipperiest pair of outlaws 
in the county and you aren’t satisfied 
unless you’re gumming up the work: 















“But Pop—I want 

“It’s got to stop, Corky,” 
Matt. “I’m sick and tired of. 

“But Pop,” Corky wailed, “ 
to tell you...” 

“Once and for all, you keep out of 
my affairs, you hear?” 

“Yes, Pop,” said Corky meekly. 

“All right then,” grumbled Matt, 
feeling a little better now that he had 
given her a good s olding. “Did you 
find White Shadow 

“Oh yes. He was with Duche: 
like I ’spected. They’ve got...” 

“A fine pair, you two! Wasting my 
time like this. Confound it, don’t you 
know I’ve got enough trouble?” 

“Daddy, that’s swearing!” Corky 
pretended to be shocked. 

“It’s enough to make a man swear,” 
he muttered, “busting out of jail right 
under our very noses.” 

“T don’t blame you for being upset, 
Matt,” said Dan, coming | in from the 
office, ‘‘but they’re sorry 

“Yeah!” Corky chimed in. “It took 
‘em quite a while, but they finally got 
it in their silly heads they can’t go 
around robbing banks and not have to 
pay for it someda: 

Matt stared, bewildered. “What in 
tarnation you two talking about?” 

“Come on,” said Corky, leading the 
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I want 





just 

































Big Matt pinned his star on Corky's shirt. 


way to the jail. “I'll show you!” 

Matt followed her, completely puz- 
zled. His jaw dropped as he saw the 
Durango Dude and his partner locked 
in a cell. The Dude grinned, a little 
ruefully, at the sheriff's s i 

“Tran into ’em in the woods,” Corky 
id, “‘an’ they gave themselves up.” 
Sure a fast talker, that kid of 
yours,”’ the Dude’s grin widened. 

“Uncle Dan’s not bad either,” said 
“He was out looking for Duch- 
me along just in time to help 
me convince the Dude.” 

“Yeah—she convinced me. 
convinced the Kid 
At this, the Kid turned. It was ob- 
vious that he had been “convinced 
He glared at the Dude with two black 
eyes, a pair of real “beauts.” 

And don’t forget,” he growled at 
the confused Matt, “we're (gonna get 
time off for good behavior.” 

Corky looked meekly at her father. 
“Maybe I shouldn’t’a promised them 
that, Sheriff. Huh, Sherif 

Matt shook his head. ‘Don’t ask 
me.” He took his big star off, and held 
it in his hand. With a dazed smile, he 
pinned it to Corky’s shirt. “I’m not the 
sheriff around here any more. I just 
quit. Congratulations—Sheriff!” 












And I 

































“Congratulations— Sheriff!” 
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tihe Jxite 


Many years ago, a Korean gen- 
eral led his army to war. The fight- 
ing was fierce and the men became 
discouraged. ‘‘The gods are against 
us,” they said. ‘‘We cannot win.” 

Quickly, the general sent for 
some bamboo strips, some paper, 
string and a lantern. That night, 
the troops looked up and saw a 
strange, bright light in the sky. “A 
new star!”’ one man cried. ‘‘The 
gods give us this sign!”’ said an- 
other. With new courage, the sol- 
diers fought bravely and defeated 
their foes. They did not know that 
their “new star” was only a lan- 
tern tied to the tail of a kite. 

This, say the Koreans, is the way 
kites were invented. We do not 
know if the story is true, but we do 
know that Asiatic peoples have 
been flying kites for centuries. Some 
Oriental kites, like the box kites 
(Numbers 4 and 5 on the opposite 
page) and the Japanese war kites 
(Number 2) fly high above the 
ground. Others, like the Chinese 
fish kites (Numbers 1 and 6) and 
the Japanese streamers (Number 7) 
which are generally flown from a 


pole instead of a string, are intended 
to be beautiful rather than to fly 
very high. 

Because it flies easily and steadily 
and because it is simple to make, 
the tailless Malay kite (Number 3) 
has become a favorite all over the 
world. To build a Malay kite just 
take two pieces of light wood, each 
36 inches long. Notch the ends of 
both sticks and reinforce these ends 
with fine thread, as shown in the 
drawing. To get the exact center of 
the stick you will use for a cross- 
piece, balance it on a ruler. Then tie 
it to the upright stick about one- 
quarter the distance down from the 
top of the upright. 

Bend the crosspiece back and tie 
it in place with string, as shown in 
the diagram. Then pass string 
around the entire frame of the kite, 
fitting it in the notches. Make sure 
your kite is well balanced and that 
both sides are exactly alike. 

Tissue paper makes a good cover- 
ing for kites. Place the kite frame 
on the paper and cut the paper 1/4 
inches larger than the frame. A tail- 
less kite needs a loose, bagging cov- 


Cover 


ering, so fold in only 34 of an inch 
of the margin instead of the full 114 
inches. Fasten the edges down with 
paste. 

Attach a bridle to your kite at 
the bottom of the upright and at 
the crossing of upright and cross- 
piece. The bridle must be long 
enough so that when it is drawn 
over the side of the kite the loop 
will reach the outer point of the 
bow, as shown in the drawing. 
Attach the string to the bridle and 
your kite is ready. 

To fly a kite safely, always follow 
these few simple rules: 

1. Never use wire string or string 
with metal in it. Never fly a kite 
in a storm. Wire string or wet string 
can conduct electricity. 

2. Don’t run into streets or high- 
ways with your kite. 

3. Keep away from radio and tel- 
evision aerials and electric power 
lines. You can cause a short circuit 
if your kite tangles in the powerlines. 

4. If your kite does catch in the 
wires, never climb the pole to get 
it yourself. Call your electric com- 
pany and ask them to get your kite. 


with tissue paper 


Corners Reinforced 


with paper 


Allow for Looseness 
and bagging of paper 
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DAVY CROCKETT 


MIKE FINK 





DAVY GROCKETT’S ALMANAC 


Folks been sendin’ me lots of mail sayin’ 
long as I call these pages Davy Crockett's 
Almanac they should give the weather, and 
what crops to plant, and phases of the moon, 
like a regular almanac does. Well, my first 
almanac, back around 1843, had that kind 
of thing. But now, I figger the government 
keeps folks so up to date, I don’t need to do 
it. I can jest tell stories, and people will like 
it better. 


HOW MIKE FINK 
BECAME A KEELBOATMAN 


Rivermen are ornery, rough, 
tough, fightin’, braggin’ fellers. 
They’re so ferociferous that if they 
don’t have a good sogdologer of a 
brawl at least every three days they 
got to cover themselves with salt 
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so they don’t spoil. The toughest 
of them all is Mike Fink. Course, 
everyone knows Mike is King of the 
Keelboatmen, but not everyone 
knows that before he took to the 
river he was the best rifle shot in 
Pennsylvania. 

When Mike was jest a youngster, 
livin’ with his folks near Fort Pitt, 
he started enterin’ shoots. He won 
hisself so many prizes that before 
you could spit once and turn around 
three times all the notices of shoot- 
in’ matches had an extra line added 
to them. It said: “Anyone can enter 
this match, ’cept Mike Fink.” Mike 
figgered they warn’t treatin’ him 
right, so he lit out fer the West. 


When he come to the river and saw 
the wonderful fights the rivermen 
had, he decided that was the life 
for him. 

Now there was only one way to 
get to be a riverman, and that was 
to lick a riverman. Right off Mike 
picked hisself out the biggest, tough- 
est keelboatman he could find, and 
knocked his hat off. Instanter the 
place looked like there was "bout 
ten men, all rollin’ and scratchin’ 
and gougin’ at the same time. Mike 
licked that boatman pretty quick, 
and got hisself a spot on a keelboat 
goin’ down to New Orleans. From 
that time till the steamboats came, 
Mike never was away from the river. 





HOW THEY TRAVEL 
IN THE WEST 


Mike Fink don’t mind usin’ his 
head and savin’ his hide. I was goin’ 
out scoutin’ fer possum ’round Little 
Creek, near Yellow-Leg Swamp last 
fall, when I seed the waters of the 
Mississippi riled up somethin’ fierce. 
I peered over the river bank to find 
what was causin’ all the fuss and 
there were two great alligators 
whiskin’ along side by side like two 
saplings in a whirlwind. Behind 
them was Mike in a boat, slashin’ 
to left and right with a whip, and 
goin’ like all possessed. I grinned 
till I loosened two front teeth when 
I reelized he had them beasts 
tackled up and harnessed to his boat. 

Mike kept them critters for quite 
a while, ridin’ round the river in 
style and hardly ever doin’ a lick 
of real work. But alligators like lots 
of meat to eat, and they finally got 
too costly for Mike to feed. He 
turned them out to pasture, figger- 
in’ they’d find their own feed and 
wouldn’t be no charge on him. Those 
ongrateful ’gators jest took off down 
the river, and never did come back 
to Mike. One of them had been a 
mean-tempered beast and Mike 
wasn’t too sorry to see him go, but 
he felt real bad ’bout losin’ the 
youngest one, cause he’d been plan- 
nin’ to train him to the saddle and 
ride him to meetin’ on Sundays. 








SOME PERTINENT REMARKS 
ON WHOOPING CRANES AND GUNS 


d Met a feller t’other day from down south Texas way. He was % 
, tellin’ me ’bout the whoopin’ cranes they have spend the winter 
2 there. They’re real graceful, great, tall birds, he says, with white 


feathers. Come nestin’ time, he tells me, them cranes take off and 
fly way north, guess no one knows jest where. 

When I kinda’ got to wonderin’ out loud why I never seen a 
whoopin’ crane, this feller got madder’n a houn-dawg I once had 
that got too inquisical ’bout a porcupine. 

“You ain’t never seen them birds,” he says, “cause there’s 
hardly more’n thirty of ’em left in all this world. Used to be there 


ji was thousands of ’em, but some durn fools with more gunpowder ¥% 
than brains thought it was great sport to shoot the lovely things. { 


Now there’s only a few left, and unless folks get a lot smarter 
than they been in the past, soon there won’t be a single whoopin’ 


crane alive.” 
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illustrated by ART RILEY 








Part 1...The land at the bottom of the world 


Late last December, the ships of Navy Task Force 
43 ploughed through the icy waters of the Ross Sea, 
and landed a group of courageous and hardy men on 
the frozen cliffs which rim Antarctica, the barren, 
desolate continent at the bottom of the world. 

These men will work for seventeen months, build- 
ing bases and depots for the scientists and explorers of 
“Operation Deepfreeze,” Admiral Richard E. Byrd’s 
new expedition to the South Pole. With them are 
Lloyd Beebe and Elmo Jones, two photographers 
from the Walt Disney Studio. 

The land which Beebe and Jones will photograph 
is mysterious and strange. In Antarctica, winter be- 
gins in April. The sun sets, and does not rise again 
until the following August. During this long Polar 
night, the temperature often drops to more than 100 
degrees below freezing. From October until the end 
of February, the sun shines 24 hours every day. But 


even during this southern “summer” the mercury in 
the thermometers seldom rises above freezing. 

Here the face of the earth is covered with ice 
thousands of feet thick and no one knows how many 
centuries old. Because no food plants can grow in this 
bitter, eternal cold, there are no land animals in Ant- 
arctica. But along the jagged coastline, where they 
can feed on fish from the warmer sea, penguins strut 
with comic dignity and lazy seals doze on the ice. 

Many brave men have endured great hardships 
and some have died discovering the secrets of the 
Antarctic continent. Like earlier explorers, the men 
of ‘Operation Deepfreeze’ must learn to survive in 
this terrible, white land where a few moments of 
carelessness or forgetfulness can mean death. 

Read Part II of this article in the next issue of the 
Mickey Mouse Club Magazine for reports from the 
Disney men in Antarctica. 

































































ATRIP THROUGH ADVENTURELAND 


at Disneyland the daring guides lead travellers through many jungle thrills and dangers. 


At Right: During its voyage along the 
Adventureland River, the canvas-topped 
launch glides past banks covered with trop- 
ical plants and smoothly and safely 
under t helf of a waterfall. 

Below: Two young rhinos, startled by the 
river boat, have hidden in the 











the ENCYQOP K diA 


uritten and illustrated by BILL BERG 





ortunately, man has always been curious. While try- 
ing to satisfy his curiosity, he began to learn about 
himself and about the world. In order to remember the 
things he learned, he wrote them down. Soon he had 
written thousands of books. This was fine, but when 
man wanted to find some information in these books 
he had a problem! There were too many books to look 
through! Man solved this by condensing all his knowl- 
edge into a few books, which he called the encyclopedia. 

You know, the word encyclopedia comes from the 
Greek word Enkyklopaedeia, which means teaching in 
the circle of the arts and sciences—a circle of knowledge 
around you. In other words, anything you want to 
know about everything man has known or done, every- 
thing from A to Z. 

One of the first to write an encyclopedia was Aristotle, 
a famous Greek scholar. He realized that it would be 
good to have man’s knowledge put into a form that 
would be easy for everyone to use and to understand. 
He wrote his encyclopedia around the year 350 B.C. 
He is often called the Father of the Encyclopedia. 

About the year 50 A.D., Pliny, a Roman, compiled a 
37 volume series called “Natural History.” Pliny called 
his series ‘‘Natural History” because he didn’t know 
much about anything else. These books contained thou- 
sands of facts about natural things such as minerals, 
plants and animals. 
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r the days of Aristotle and Pliny, man knew 
very little about the world he lived in, so it 
was easy to publish an encyclopedia. But as the 
years passed, man learned a great deal, and the 
job of putting such a book together became more 
difficult. Yes, as man’s knowledge expanded, so 
did the problem of the encyclopedist expand. 
In fact, the encyclopedia gradually grew from 
the work of one to the work of many. 





uring the fifteenth century, the encyclope- 

dists tried new methods of presenting their 
work and the modern encyclopedia began to 
take shape. Illustrations were first used in 1481 
in an English encyclopedia. This was great! The 
pictures helped people understand the books 
more easily and the different subjects could be 
identified quickly. This was the first encyclo- 
pedia published in the English language. 

‘The index first appeared in 1506 in an Italian 
encyclopedia. Finally, in 1704, an English ency- 
clopedia listed facts alphabetically. These were 
great steps forward. The readers no longer had 
to wear out their eyes and their thumbs trying 
to find the articles they wanted. 


Around 600 A.D., even though he had some 
help, it took another scholar thirty years to make 
an encyclopedia. The time was well spent, for 
this encyclopedia was popular for the next 1,000 
years. Eventually man knew so much that only 
the most important facts could be included in a 
general encyclopedia. To condense all this knowl- 
edge was not simple. Specialists in all fields of 
learning were called upon for help. 





es, throughout history, man has been search- 

ing constantly for better, easier ways to find 
out about things. As a result, today we have 
many fine encyclopedias. Everyone can enjoy 
them and learn from them. 

There are several published just for you, the 
young people. Written in words that are easy 
to understand, filled with pictures and maps, 
they’re up to date and arranged so that it’s 
simple to find material. They tell you who, what, 


where, when, why and how about every field. 


of knowledge known to man. Every page con- 
tains an exciting adventure. Yes, today’s ency- 
clopedias contain about everything you need to 
know to satisfy your curiosity. 
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by Jack Jungmeyer 


Ever been curious about your 
dog’s origin? 

How he came down the long trail 
from his wild forefathers many ages 
ago to become that tame, obedient 
and affectionate member of your 
family? 

The civilization of the dog from 
his wolfish ancestry, along with 
man’s own progress from his ancient 
cave home to your own day and 
place in the modern world, is a won- 
derful story of human and animal 
companionship. 
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You really owe it to your pet to 
understand something about his 
nature in the light of where he came 
from. Then you’ll know better how 
to judge his behavior and to appre- 
ciate him. 

You probably think you own 
your dog. And, in a way, that’s 
true. Somebody bought him for you 
or gave him to youasa puppy. But, 
in another way, nobody OWNS a 
dog. He has to give himself to you, 
as he did in the beginning—of his 
own accord, out of his own heart. 


illustrated by JOw RINALDI 





Aeons ago—an aeon is an awfully 
long time—a kindly caveman 
brought home a little wolf puppy 
and gave him to his delighted son. 
“Here,” said the father, ‘is some- 
thing for you to play with—and to 
take care of. Probably be good for 
both of you. Boy needs a sense of 
responsibility.”’ Big words for a self- 
educated caveman. But they stuck 
—and have been repeated by count- 
less fathers ever since. 

That puppy, or one just like him, 
was the great-great-greatest grand- 
father of all domesticated dogs, so 
scientists tell us. Down through the 
ages, the original canine breeds to 
which your pet belongs were 
changed into many different kinds, 
from the great hunting dogs of the 
Irish kings, the Danes and the 
Tsars to the tiny Asiatic Pekinese, 
the Mexican Chihuahuas, the Toys 
and all the varieties between. The 
lines go from the proud pure-breds 
who take the bench show ribbons 
to the lowliest mutts, who usually 
make up in love and loyalty what 
they lack in pedigree. 





Sometimes when your dog calls to 
his fellows on moonlit nights, when 
he chases an intruding cat, when he 
is carried away in the joys of a romp, 
when he snarls at a stranger or fights 
a rival, he may still betray his wild 
heritage. 

Many of his kin still rove unsettled 
regions of the earth—the wild dogs 
and jackals of the African plain, the 
dingos of Australia, the wolf packs of 
the Arctic and his little cousins, the 
coyote of the American west. 

It was an important day in our ra- 
cial life when the wild dog adopted the 
wild boy and his family to porate 
“man’s best friend.” 





In western Europe, in Britain and 
the United States, the dog found a 
paradise of good care and respected 
treatment. In America most dogs are 
not only appreciated but pampered. 

In this country your dog is part of 
an heroic legend. Newspaper files, 
books, folktales, movies glorify him in 
fact and fiction. 

A recent picture, Walt Disney’s 
‘tLady and the Tramp,”’ although 
called a fantasy, truthfully and amus- 
ingly pictures a group of dogs and 
their relation to a human family in an 
unforgettable story. 

The canine population of America 
runs into many, many millions. 





The American Kennel Association 
lists over 100 distinct breeds, There 
are probably more mongrels than 
pure-breds. For most youngsters, at 
least, pedigree doesn’t count for much. 
All that is usually asked from a dog is 
that he behaves well and falls in with 
your mood. 

Every father who gives a boy or 
girl a dog “‘to take care of” thereby 
also increases his son’s or his daugh- 
ter’s responsibilities to the neighbor- 
hood. The dog must be trained not to 
make himself a nuisance to the people 
next door. Nothing is so annoying as 
a yapping pooch. But most of them 
long since have learned how to live 
with tame men and their sons and 
daughters in mutual respect. 
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SECRETS 
OF THE 


HONEY-MAKERS 


by James Algar 


Writer-Director of the 
True-Life Adventure Films 


ave you ever seen a swarm of 

bees? This is a rather familiar 
sight in the out-of-doors, one we’re 
likely to come upon most anywhere 
if we roam through field and forest 
in the spring. 

What makes the bees swarm? 
Well, that’s one of Nature’s secrets, 
and it’s part of one of the strangest 
stories in all her world of secrets— 
the story of the honey-makers. 

For two thousand years and 
more, since the time of the Egyp- 


Secret of the hive: the queen bee’s power to re-create her kind. 


tian pharaohs, man has known the 
bees and their ways. Yet in spite of 
his long acquaintance with these 
amazing insects, there are still 
things they do that he cannot 
entirely understand. Their swarm- 
ing habit is one of these. 

All we really know is that some 
mysterious instinct tells the bees to 
swarm, and when we see them hang- 
ing in their golden brown cluster, 
it means they are traveling some- 
where to start a new colony. Often 





they are resting, waiting for scout 
bees to return and report a favor- 
able location for a new home. 

But the greatest secret of the 
swarm is this: hidden inside it is a 
single bee, larger than the rest, and 
more important almost than all the 
others put together. She’s the queen 
bee, the only member of the hive 
able to lay eggs and thereby create 
new bees. In her lifespan of approx- 
imately four years, she can produce 
a million new bees. 


Queen against queen, yet only one can rule. Queens can sting repeatedly and rivals locked in combat fight to the death. 
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i : 
Secret instincts tell the honey-makers when to swarm. 


Although we sometimes think of the bees as 
making honey for our use, they actually make 
it for themselves; it’s their main source of food. 
They gather it from the flowers and as they 
travel through the fields in their quest for nec- 
tar, they perform a very important service in 
Nature’s scheme of things. They carry pollen 
from flower to flower and in this way help the 
flowers to produce their fruit. That’s why a 
farmer likes to have lots of bees around his 
orchards. This vital work of pollination is so 
important, in fact, that thousands of species of 
plants might disappear from the earth if the 
bees did not visit them. 

Life isn’t always easy for the bees. Like all 
other creatures in Nature, they have enemies. 
The robber fly is one; he will attack the bee and 
kill her if she’s not careful. Then, too, she must 
keep a sharp lookout for spider webs that could 
entangle her wings. 

A rainstorm gives a bee trouble, too. We show 
what happens to her in our True-Life Adven- 
ture called Secrets of Life. Every raindrop—to 
the bee—is the equivalent of gallons of water. 
Imagine yourself being pelted with buckets of 
water! You'd soon be drenched. And so is the 
bee unless she can find shelter. Like all the rest 
of us she finds her best plan is to take cover— 
a safe haven under a sheltering leaf if possible 
—and wait until the storm passes. 





Master pollinator of the insect world, 
the busy bee is repaid with nectar. 
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The Mickey Mouse 


CLUBHOUSE 


It’s fun for all and all for fun when the gifted 
youngsters who perform on the Mickey Mouse Club 
get together for parties, or for the cameras. 





The Mouseketeers were in a merry mood when they finished There is nothing a Mouseketeer loves more than good 
filming their first series of television shows. So they decorated music and dancing. There was plenty of both at the 
their stage with Mouseballoons, dressed up in their best, and party Billie Jean Beanblossom gave to celebrate her 
had a party. In the picture above, six of the Mouseketeers pair birthday. In this photo, Jimmie Dodd and Doreen 
off for a lively dance session. Tracey are dancing partners. 


ANSWERS TO BRAVE HEROES 
AND UNSUNG VILLAINS QUIZ 
A-3 Peter Pan always defeats Cap- 
tain Hook. 

8-4 Brer Rabbit outsmarts Brer 
Fox and Brer Bear. 

c-2 The Three Little Pigs are safe 
from the Big Bad Wolf. 

b-s Peter captures the wolf. 

&-1 Mickey Mouse beats Peg Leg 
Pete every time. 

F-7 Pinocchio is kidnapped by 
Stromboli and Foulfellow, but es- 
capes them. 


c-6 Snow White hides from the 


When supper was announced, Annette If you don’t recognize Cubby wicked Queen, 
Funicello and Mary Sartori deserted the O’Brien right away, it may be 
dance floor and took their places at the because he left his drums at 
buffet table. The two young ladies wait home. His charming dancing 
demurely to be served. partner is Karen Pendleton. 





-5 Ichabod Crane is terrified by 
the Headless Horseman. 
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Spin and Marty may have had their differences in their Mickey 
Mouse Club TV serial, but the young 15-year old actors who 
play the title roles—Tim Considine as Spin (above right) and David 
Stollery as Marty—have been friends from the time they first met. 
That was when they worked together in the motion picture, Her 
Twelve Men, with Greer Garson. 

Brown-haired, blue-eyed Tim Considine is the son of movie pro- 
ducer John Considine and Carmen Pantages, a member of the eminent 
theatrical family. He is a sophomore at Notre Dame High School in 
the San Fernando Valley. He loves to ride horses and likes to rope. 
He had to learn to rope for Spin and Marty, now does it for fun every 
chance he gets. His dream is to own a ranch someday and have his 
own horses. He likes sports cars, but since he does not yet have a 
driver’s license he has taken up photography and photographs the 
various cars. Another of his very special interests is his black cocker 
spaniel, Inky. 

Tim’s movie career was launched when he was picked to play Red 
Skelton’s son in The Clown. He has appeared in pictures with William 
Holden, Greer Garson and Charlton Heston and had a part in The 
Private War of Major Benson. Now under contract with Walt Disney 
he hopes for more roles like that of Spin. He recently sang as Spin for 
a recording of the Triple R Song. ‘Being in Spin and Marty,” he 
says, “was one of the most fun things I ever did!” 

Red-haired, brown-eyed David Stollery was thrilled to be chosen 
as Marty. Walt Disney also had him play Joel in the Disneyland TV 
story of Joel Chandler Harris. Now he has a fine part as Dan Thomp- 
son in the new Disney picture, Westward Ho—The Wagons. 

David, who is in the 10th grade at Hollywood High School, loves 
to read and in one year read 65 books. He has read four versions of 
Swiss Family Robinson and three of Robinson Crusoe. He likes Jules 
Verne’s stories because the author looked ahead, and he thinks The 
Red Badge of Courage, by Stephen Crane one of the best books he 
ever read. Other hobbies are horses, collecting miniatures, and draw- 
ing. The latter has led to the fascinating work of designing a dream 
house he hopes someday to build. He has redesigned it five times, 
changing it every six months or so as his knowledge increases and his 
ideas change. Another interest is his pet tortoise named General 
Sherman, and another dream is that he may someday become the 
proud owner of an ocelot. 

David’s acting debut came in the Bing Crosby film, Connecticut 
Yankee, when he was six. He was in Where Danger Lives, with Robert 
Mitchum, Darling, How Could You? with Joan Fontaine, and on TV 
in Dragnet, My Friend Irma, the Alan Young comedy show and I 
Love Lucy. He was also with Victor Moore on Broadway for two 
years in the play, On Borrowed Time. He credits his acting ability to 
his mother who was the very popular Dolly Davidson on radio in 
Portland, Oregon. His father, an insurance man and a teacher, has 
also encouraged David in his career. 





Mouseketeer Darlene Gillespie, who 
plays Corky in the Mickey Mouse Club 
TV serial, Corky and White Shadow, 
has light brown hair, hazel eyes and 
“more bounce to the ounce” than a 
bottle of pop. She is 14 and has three 
younger sisters, Patricia, Larrian and 
Gina. 

Darlene was attending dancing 
school in Hollywood when Walt Disney 
chose her to be one of the Mouseke- 
teers. A fine singer, she recently re- 
corded I Am Not Now and Never Have 
Been in Love and Do Me So for Hansen 
Records, as well as the songs from 
Corky and White Shadow with Buddy 
Ebsen for Mickey Mouse Club records 
which are released by ABC-Paramount 
Record Company. 

Corky’s dog, White Shadow, is a 
German Shepherd dog. He has been in 
many motion pictures and has won 
two Patsies, which are Oscar Awards 
for dogs. He knows the movie words, 
“Action” and “Cut” and when heshows 
his teeth he is really not mad but is 
only obeying the command, “What 
does the dentist do? Show your teeth!” 

Corky and her dog will continue their 
adventures soon in another picture now 
being planned. 
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By S. Gyldmark and V. Skaarup a 
English lyric by Jimmie Dodd 


VERSE: 
There’s a song the children sing 
In Denmark far away; 
It’s a greeting that should go 
Around the world today! 
REFRAIN: . 
“Hej for dig” or ‘Hej for mig” 
“Hej for hoas lie;”’ 
This is how the Danish kids 
Greet you with a “Hi!” 
“Ola a ti, ola a mi,” 
This is Espanol; 
When you say “ola” it shows 
You're a friendly soul. 
BRIDGE: 
It’s simple, gee! 
For you and me 
To speak like folks in other lands 
*Cross the sea. 
REFRAIN: 
“Allo a toi, allo a moi” 
This is gay Paree; ‘ 
Monsieur and mademoiselle 
“Hi to you and me!” 
Germans saying “Hi to you” 
Say “Hallo fiir dich” 
To continue, ‘Hi to me,” 
That’s “Hallo fiir mich.” 
“Salite” in Italy, 
“Salite a té,” 
“Saltite a mé” is “Hi” 

In the Roman way. = 
BRIDGE: A: 
A little word, but mighty, too 

When you say “Hi” to folks 
They say “Hi” to you. i 
REFRAIN: - 
It’s contagious—“‘Hi! Hi! Hi!” 
Try it out and see. 
Smile at everyone and say 
illustrated by JACQUES RUPP “Hi” to you and me! 





REFRAIN 














Ger spit i oe pf bP le 
Goa aa Se 
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